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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 





Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
July 16, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. CuatrMan: There is submitted herewith a report 
by the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, which was ap- 
pointed by you under the authority of Senate Resolution 263 of the 
Eighty-second Congress. It deals with tin and is our second report 
on this subject. 

As you will recall, our first report on this subject, submitted on 
Februry 12, 1951, particularly criticized the price gouging of our 
country by the tin producers while we were stockpiling tin for the 
defense of the free world. Among other measures, we recommended 
that (1) tin purchasing be centralized in a single Government depart- 
ment, and (2) stock vile purchasing be suspended until tin prices fell 
to a reasonable oat The executive branch immediately put these 
recommendations in effect. 

This supplemental report will inform the American people of the 
effectiveness of these policies and the enormous savings that have 
inured to the taxpayers as the result of the able and intelligent han- 
dling of this matter by responsible officials of the executive branch. 

We will continue to maintain surveillance over the program and 
shall report to you from time to time as the situation warrants. 

Respectfully, 
Lynpon B. JoHNsoN, 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON TIN 





l. InrRoDUCTION 


One of the more disturbing aspects of the cold war is the seeming 
inability of a few international combines to recognize that their long- 
range interests in the survival of western civilization transcend their 
short-range interests as businessmen seeking the highest possible 
profit. 

Since these combines control the overwhelming bulk of the world’s 
production of certain crucial materials, their failure to grasp this 
concept is of the utmost significance to the defense program of the 
democracies. It is of particular significance to the United States, 
which is taking the lead in that program. 

These organizations—formed originally to circumvent the rigors of 
normal economic competition—hailed the post-World War II rearma- 
ment program in the West as the beginning of prosperity. They 
greeted the Korean war as the lighting of a fuze which would skyrocket 
prices into the stratosphere. They hoped to ride that skyrocket to 
profits of which they had hitherto never even dreamed. 

A considerable share of the history of the past few years has con- 
sisted of the struggle to pull those prices back down to the earth. 
It has been a depressing story—a story of men seeking to reap 
exorbitant profits from programs designed solely to protect free 
western civilization against the onslaught of its militant Communist 
enemies. 

The fact that a triumphant communism would crush not only 
liberty but their own economic position did not deter these combines 
from their folly. The men who operated these vast enterprises had 
their eyes fixed to the profit side of their ledgers. They had neither 
the time nor the inclination to study the balance sheets of freedom. 

The United States has recently won an important victory against 
one of the largest and most ruthless of these combines—the inter- 
national tin producers. It was a limited victory which promises 
ultimately to save America’s hard-pressed taxpayers at least $500 
million. 

Even in an era of $52 billion military budgets, this is a significant 
saving. It will lessen the inflationary forces that are battering away 
at the soft spots in the Nation’s economy and draining the pocketbooks 
of our citizens. 

A victory of this magnitude should be carefully reviewed. The 
American people are entitled to know the identities of the officials and 
agencies who successfully defended their Treasury against the forays 
of the international tin producers. 

They are also entitled to know the full facts of the campaign waged 
by the tin combine to swell its coffers at the expense of America’s 
defense program. It was a shrewd, unrelenting campaign accompanied 
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2 SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON TIN 


by a vicious propaganda drive seeking to overwhelm those of our 
officials who were standing firm to protect our interests. 

Even more important, however, is that an examination of the tin 
situation may reveal a pattern that will be helpful to our officials 
in future negotiations. A policy which has achieved an outstanding 
success in one field should be a reliable guide to action in similar or 
related fields. 

Even though the buying and selling of tin differs considerably from 
the marketing of other key commodities, the history of the negotia- 
tions was marked by a basic factor which underlies many of our 
dealings with foreign principals. An attempt was made to gouge 
the United States, and the United States stood firm and won. The 
lesson should be clearly drawn. 

Because of its early interest in the specific problem of tin, the Senate 
Preparedness Committee has followed all the negotiations closely. 
We hereby present the step-by-step account of the events that led to 
economic victory. 

Il. Tur Backarounp 


Tor three decades the international tin producers have made 
repeated efforts to control the supply, markets, and price of tin. 
These efforts have been marked by considerable success in instituting 
and enforcing these cartel practices, resulting in the maintenance of 
high and artificial prices. 

The first arrangement was made in 1921 and was termed the 
Bandoeng pool. In 1930, the Tin Producers’ Association was formed 
and was followed a vear later by the International Tin Committee, an 
organization composed of official Government representatives of tin- 
producing countries that controlled 90 percent of the world’s tin 
production. Under this arrangement the tin producers had the power 
and authority of their governments to enforce their restrictive prac- 
tices. 

The degree of their cartel-mindedness was revealed with startling 
clarity durmg World War Ii. One of the first prizes of Japanese 
conquest was tin-rich Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Even though these areas were completely cut off from allies and by 
no stretch of the imagination could have produced a single pound of 
tin for our battle against the Axis, the International Tin Committee 
continued to set quotas for these occupied countries 

Nothing—absolutely nothing—was to interfere with the system of 
restrictions even though thev might exist only on paper. 

The International Tin Committee was disbanded in 1946, and the 
International Tin Study was established in 1947 with the active par- 
ticipation of the United States. Representatives of the tin-producing 
countries immediately sought a production control agreement to 
control possible surpluses even though in that year world output fell 
behind world consumption by about 20,000 tons. Since then these 
representatives have constantly pressured this group to reestablish 
production and export controls. 

Their ability to maintain such restrictions—provided they could 
get the necessary cooperation from affected governments—would be 
difficult to challenge. Over 90 percent of the free world’s tin supply 
is located in southeast Asia (principally Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies), in Africa (the Belgian Congo and Nigeria), and in Bolivia. 
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Throughout the years, control over these important tin deposits has 
fallen into the hands of a relatively few and closely interrelated cor- 
porations controlled by British, Dutch, Belgian, and Bolivian interests. 
These same interests control the free world’s tin-smelting capacity 
with the sole exception of the Government-constructed and owned 
smelter at Texas City, Tex. 

Our Government’s concern over our tin supply has followed directly 
from recognition of the ease with which this country could be cut off 
from its access to major sources in the event of hostilities. In an age 
of truly efficient submarine warfare, it would be difficult to maintain 
long supply lines to southeast Asia and possibly even to Africa, 
regardless of who controlled the surface of the seas. 

Consequently, since.tin is a vital metal in modern warfare, the 
United States has had no recourse but to lay up a stockpile. There 
had to be sufficient reserves to assure a supply for the essential ele- 
ments of the military and civilian economy for a period of years. 

As one of the steps toward building that stockpile, our Government 
entered into contracts for delivery of tin in the spring of 1950. These 
contracts called for delivery in 1950 of tin in excess of the world tin 
production which was surplus of current consumption requirements 
and tied the purchase price to the Singapore and New York markets. 

Several of these contracts carried a provision which allowed us to 
reduce our purchases to an insignificant amount if the average price 
of tin remained above $1.03 for a specified time period. Despite the 
Korean war, which sent tin prices spiraling, this provision had not 
yet been invoked at the time the committee first became interested in 
the subject. 


lll. Tue Errect or tHe Korean WAR 


The Korean war had an immediate and drastic effect upon tin prices. 
Thev went from 77.5 cents a pound (New York) to almost $2 a pound 
by February 12, 1951. This was an increase of more than 150 per- 
cent and placed the United States in the position of discontinuing its 
stockpile purchases or paying an exorbitant price for tin. 

Despite the price increase, the tin producers made no serious effort 
to expand production to meet the vastly increasing demand of the 
free world for tin so that the free world could obtain its tin require- 
ments at reasonable prices. 

The United States, which, m addition to stockpile requirements 
consumes about 45 percent of world tin production, footed the bill 
and bought its tin at prices which were excessive—disgracefully 
excessive. 

Tin speculators rapidly bought up tin in the belief that our coun- 
try’s tin position was such that we would be forced to buy regardless 
of the cost. It is probable that without the firm steps which were 
eventually taken tin would have sold at well over $2 a pound. As a 
matter of fact, in February 1951, offers of several thousand tons of 
tin were made from Switzerland at $5 a pound. 
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lV. FINDINGS OF THE PREPAREDNESS COMMITTEE’sS INVESTIGATION 


At this point, the committee ordered a full-scale investigation of the 
situation—an investigation which culminated in a report issued on 
March 5, 1951. In this report we minced no words. We identified 
the producers who were seeking to gouge the United States for ex- 
orbitant profits. We stated that this country should not permit itself 
to be held up for what amounted to ransom because of its desire to 
preserve a form of government traditional to both ourselves and our 
allies. 

Our investigation disclosed two factors which placed the United 
States in a favorable position to move. 

First. Tin on hand under the control of industry, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and the stockpile was greater than at the 
time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Second. A substantial error had been made in the calculation of 
the stockpile objective and less tin had to be purchased than originally 
planned. 

The committee concluded that in case of war there were sufficient 
tin stocks on hand to satisfy our own needs provided that stringent 
control and conservation measures were put into effect. We clearly 
pointed out, however, that these stocks were not adequate if our 
allies expected us to supply them, as well as ourselves, with large 
quantities of canned food, machinery, and armaments. 

A major recommendation of our report called for an international 
conference of representatives of the tin-producing and consuming 
countries to (1) stimulate increased production, (2) allocate tin sup- 
plies, and (3) reduce the price. 

[t was realized, however, that this was not enough. Unless imme- 
diate cooperation was forthcoming from the tin-producing countries, 
the United States would have to act unilaterally and take drastic 
action to protect itself from the stranglehold of the international tin 
combine. The committee called for such drastic action. 

We urged that stockpile purchases be suspended until prices returned 
to a fair and reasonable level and that tin purchases be centralized in 
one agency. We recommended that the National Production Author- 
ity institute more stringent tin conservation and allocation measures, 


V. Reaction to THE REPORT 


The executive agencies responded magnificently to the committee’s 
recommendations. 

On March 7, 1951, 2 days after the report appeared in the public 
press, the General Services Administration suspended all new pur- 
chases of tin for the stockpile. It announced that Government pur- 
chases for industrial uses would be held to a minimum. On March 12 
the National Production Authority designated the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as the exclusive importer of all tin into the 
United States except for that covered by the then existing private 
contracts. 

In June 1951 the Munitions Board agreed that the origmal calcula- 
tions as to the necessary size of the tin stockpile needed revision. It 
substantially lowered the stockpiling goal—a step which removed a 
considerable amount of the pressure to . buy tin. 
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On July 1 the General Services Administration exercised the escape 
clause under its contracts and virtually canceled the arrangements 
that had been made with the Indonesians and the Belgians. 

On March 14, 1951, an international tin conference convened in 
Washington under the auspices of the United States State Department. 
It was attended by representatives of Belgium, Indonesia, the United 
Kingdom, the British Colonial and Dependent Territories, and the 
Netherlands. 

The purpose of the conference was to explore the possibilities of 
resuming international allocations of tin. United States representa- 
tives urged the establishment of a system that would have assured 
an equitable distribution of tin at reasonable pr ices to all consumers. 

After 2 weeks, the meetings broke up without aby agreement. It 
was apparent that the tin producers would not go along unless they 
obtained the power to control production levels and thus prices. 

The committee’s recommendations became national policy and the 
reaction was immediate. Tin prices, which had started to fall as soon 
as it became known that our report was to be issued, pursued an almost 
steady decline. From an all-time high of $2.01 on the London market 
and $1.93 on the Singapore, both occurring on February 14, 1951, 
tin prices fell steadily until on August 3, the Singapore price was 99 
cents and the London price was $1.! 


VI. Tin Propucers’ PrRopaGaANpDA CAMPAIGN 


The international tin combine had apparently persuaded itself that 
the United States was bluffing and would not stay out of the tin 
markets for any substantial period of time. Producers and specu- 
lators determined to hold and buy up the tin surplus in order to 
maintain the excessive prices prevailing in its international markets. 
Rather than making any sincere and serious effort to arrive at fair 
and reasonable prices across the conference table with representatives 
of our Government, the tin producers primarily utilized the weapons 
of propaganda and pressure calculated to undermine the determina- 
tion of our officials to obtain tin at fair and reasonable prices. These 
tin producers were not without assistance in this country by those who 
have no consideration for the taxpayers’ burden when policies of 
economy affect their special interests. 

The tin producers conducted their propaganda campaign through 
newspapers, magazines, trade journals, and other media of com- 
munication. The chairman of the Preparedness Investigating Com- 
mittee and the Administrator of the RFC were accused of being 
‘bulls in the tin shop” and ‘Johnny-come-latelies.”” Reports were 
even circulated to the effect that, if the United States would not pur- 
chase tin, it would be sold to the Russians. 

All kinds of false charges and misinformation were circulated about 
our Government’s tin policy. These charges were designed to dis- 
credit and discourage our officials who were trying only to get fair 
treatment for the taxpavers. 

One of the more notable features of this campaign was a brochure 
issued by the Federated Malayan States Chamber of Mines and the 
All-Malavan Chinese Mining Association. This pamphlet, drawn up 


1 Exhibit 1, entitled ‘‘Tin prices’? compares the Singapore and United States prices from January 6, 1951 
to June 7, 1951. 
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to resemble an official report, did not hesitate to misrepresent the 
position of various officials of our Government who were involved in 
the tin negotiations. 

One paragraph clearly implied that the State Department disagreed 
with the recommendations of the committee which had become the 
official policy of our Government. This- paragraph said: 

Malay’s delegates to the discussions in Washington, which took place shortly 
after the Senate report was issued, were requested to overlook the report and were 
given assurance that this report had nothing to do with the tin policy of the 
State Department. 

The State Department, when pressed, categorically denied the im- 
plication of this remark. In a letter to the chairman of the Prepared- 
ness Committee, dated November 1, 1951, Under Secretary James E. 
Webb said: 


To be specific, the Department concurred in the decision to stop buying tin and 
has uniformly supported that position against criticism of producing countries. 
It gave Mr. Symington full support in the Bolivian negotiations on the $1.12 con- 
tract and has repeatedly told Bolivians that the price they are now asking is 
unreasonable. 


VII. Necorrations Wirx tHe Tin Propucers 


The propaganda ce ampaign against the policies of our Government 
was not accompanied by constructive effort on the partof the Malayan, 
Belgian, Dutch, British, and Indonesian tin producers to negotiate 
contracts at fair prices. Neither did they evince any inc ‘ination to 
increase production in accordance with the recommendations of the 
committee. 

The only official contact with these producers took place when a tin 
mission visited Malay: in November 1951, at the invitation of the 
Government of the Federation of Malaya and the Government of the 
United Kingdom. This mission was composed of representatives of 
the Defense Materials Procurement Agency, the Department of State, 
Department of the Interior, and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Itsmain purpose was to examine tin-production and marketing 
problems 1 in Mi lays a. 

In the meantime, Bolivian produce rs had opened up negotiations 
vith the Reconstruction F ins ince Corporation. Many of our leading 
tin experts believe that the Bolivian negotiations were carried on with 
the full anpravel a the international tin combine. In other words, 
there is a possibility that this was a trail-breaking expedition to lead 
the other producers to high prices and exorbitant profits. 

There is a certain logic behind this belief. As the committee noted 
in its first tin- report, production costs are higher im Bolivia than in 
other areas. It is not beyond the realm of possibility that the low- 
cost producers thought they would be able to obtain a higher price 
if the Bolivians could use their high-cost factor as a bargaining lever. 

In any event, negotiations with Bolivia did proceed, even though 
the Bolivian tin producers were among the most active participants in 
the vicious propaganda campaign being waged against our new tin 
policies. A mission was sent to Bolivia to “gather the facts on the 
problems of production and its relationship to the Nation’s ec onomy. 
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The group was furnished cost, tax, and foreign-exchange data to serve 
as the basis for determining a fair and reasonable price. 

The conclusions reached by the mission were extremely interesting 
and highlighted the difficulties of any negotiation with Bolivia. On 
the basis of the studies, it was concluded that— 

The Bolivian Government does not determine an appropriate 
price for tin on the basis of production costs but rather upon the 
basis of how much money was wanted to run the Bolivian Government 
plus the profit desires of the producers. 

2. Ninety percent of the Bolivian revenues are obtained through 
taxes on the sale of metals, mostly tin. 

3. Upon the basis of the Bolivians’ own figures, the average cost 
of producing tin, excluding export taxes, had risen only 28 percent 
ne Korea. 

. The export-tax factor had been arbitrarily increased 1600 percent, 
even though prod iction costs had increased only 28 percent. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation determined that a fair 
price for Bolivian tin was $1.12 per vee This figure was com- 


puted by increasing the pre-Korea tax cost by 28 percent and ignoring 


the a ee 100-percent increase in the pt fee. Fifty per- 
cent of the $1.12 price represented taxes and profit. 

It was necessary to combine taxes and profits in the computation 
of a fair price because of a complicated Bolivian system which results 
in a profit split between the Government and various producers. 
Under this system we have been advised that it is possible for a 
producer whose tots tal sone and expenses are higher than the market 
pence to obtain a grea r profit than a low- cost producer. This 1 
because the vy aryl ae f fore ign exchange are utilized a tassel 
dollars and be livisios to tin produce rs. 


The rotiations with Bolivian tin interests open: \ Sep te mber 
1951. The producers ae $1.50 per pound, although the 
world price at that time ranged between $1.08 to $1.12 per pound. 
The RFC countered with its $1.12 offer, but expressed its willingness 
to give careful consideration to a higher price if the Bolivians could 
and Vv ould clve Cost data in justification. Howevs r, at no time during 
thes conference: Ss did the ea qt uestion the accuracy of the 
REC’s cost data on which the $1.12 price was based. 


The Bolivian representatives set forth three major arguments in 
favor of their position. 

l. They contended that their costs had increased to a point where 
they needed the higher prices. This argument was refuted by their 
own figures. Furthermore, it was ascertained that in November 
1950, 4 months after Korea, the three largest Bolivian tin producers, 
representing about 75 percent of the total Bolivian production, had 
agreed to expand their production on condition that the price of tin 
remain above 99 cents per pound. It is significant that the price 
of 99 cents was regarded as adequate and satisfactory 4 months after 
Korea, when a substantial portion of the 28 percent rise in costs had 
already taken effect, whereas approximately 10 months later these 
same producers were demanding $1.50 and insisting that increased 
costs were responsible. 

They stated that the United States should assist the Bolivian 
economy in the name of the “good neighbor” policy and the point 
4 program by paying higher tin prices. Our representatives replied 
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that the tin negotiations should be treated as ordinary commercial 
transactions and that any financial assistance required by Bolivia 
should not be disguised in a subsidy that would wind up in the hands 
of the wealthy tin producers, but rather should be furnished directly 
so that we could be sure that the entire amount granted Bolivia 
would actually go to improve the welfare of its people. However, 
representatives of certain tin producers specifically stated that they 
would not accept a commercial price for tin, coupled with direct 
financial aid to the Bolivian Government. They made no secret of 
the fact that they wanted any dollar aid to Bolivia included in the 
price of tin so that they could be in control of the disposition of the 
revenues, including any funds destined to be paid to the Bolivian 
Government for aid to the Bolivian people. 

The Bolivian representatives claimed that American tin policies 
were causing tremendous unemployment in their country. Our 
representatives pointed out that the Bolivian producers were being 
well paid for all of their tin output and that production and employ- 
ment had not in fact been affected at all by the tin situation. 

These conferences terminated with no agreement. The Bolivians 
refused to consider a price lower than $1.50, and our representatives 
refused to offer more than $1.12 unless it could be justified. ‘The 
termination of these conferences signaled the acceleration of the tin 
producers’ propaganda and pressure program. 

The tin producers continued their “divide and conquer” policy in the 
hope that they could set Government agencies against each other and 
profit from the squabbles that would result. They employed public- 
relations firms to flood Congressmen, Government officials, and the 
press with false and misleading propaganda. 

It was to no avail. Every interested agency—the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the General Services Administration, the Muni- 
tions Board, and the National Production Authority—stood firm for 
the committee's recommendations designed to obtain fair and reason- 
able tin prices. Led by the then RFC Administrator, W. Stuart 
Symington, they refused to be intimidated by international tin pro- 
ducers more interested in large profits than in a strong defense against 
communism. 


VIII. Purcuases ARE REOPENED 


The deadlock between the United States and the world’s tin pro- 
ducers was finally broken on January 18, 1952. On that date our 
President and the Prime Minister of Great Britain entered into an 
agreement under which the United States would furnish steel to the 
British and the British would furnish us aluminum and 20,000 long 
tons of tin. The price for the tin was set at $1.18 per pound f. o. b. 
port of shipment.’ 

It is the belief of the committee that a more favorable bargain 
would have been consummated had there been closer liaison between 
our tin experts and the Government officials actually engaged in the 
bargaining. The general terms of the agreement were determined 
without any consultation with the officials of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation who are our Government’s top tin experts. In 
our opinion, this was poor judgment. 





2In comparison with the $1.12 price which was offered the Bolivians the British received $1.12)4 per 
pound because we must bear the shipping costs. 
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In the first place, the price of $1.18 is too high. Cost data showed 
that a fair price for the low-grade Bolivian tin is $1.12. The com- 
mittee can arrive at no other conclusion but that those who negotiated 
this United States-United Kingdom agreement were not familiar 
with these data. Malayan tin is high grade and low cost, and $1.12 
would have been highly profitable. 

Furthermore, other provisions of the agreement are extremely one- 
re in favor of the British. The agreement provi 

That, on any undelivered portions of the tin, the United States 
will give the United Kingdom the benefit of any higher price that we 
may subsequently agree to pay to any other supplier. 

That, if any of these higher prices are to apply subseque nt to the 
Pe Rt of this agreement, such prices shall be subject of a consultation 
of the two Governments. 

That during the period of the agreement the United States will 
re drain from bidding, either directly or through private parties, for 
tin on the London and Singapore markets without prior consultation 
with His Majesty’s Government. 

That the United States undertakes to be sole importer of tin 
during the period of the agreement. 

That the United States will consult with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before relaxing import controls. 

That if the United States Government buys, in addition to the 
20,000 tons covered by this agreement, tin of Malayan origin below 
$1.18 per pound, the difference between the aggregate cost to the 
United States Government of tin so procured and the aggregate cost 
of the same amount of tin at $1.18 per pound will be calculated at the 
end of 1952 and paid to His Majesty’s Government up to, but not 
in excess of, any loss His Majesty’s Government may have sustained 
in purchasing tin in fulfillment of this agreement. 

This agreement certainly did not take full advantage of the work of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the other agencies which 
had been diligently implementing our tin policies. It was the one 
poorly considered move that the United States made in this whole 
tin battle. Nevertheless, the over-all situation can be summed up as 
an economic victory for the United States. The fact that the victory 
was qualified does not detract from its importance. 

The basic fact remains that the tin producers lost a battle to gouge 
the United States for exorbitant profits. At one point they succeeded 
in running prices up to $2 a pound. The British agreement, provided 
it is followed by vigorous efforts to prevent prices from rising above 
the $1.18 level, represents a substantial victory in our efforts to buy 
tin at fair and reasonable prices. Subsequent developments indicate 
that the level will not be increased. 

On March 18, 1952, Indonesian interests agreed to deliver a mini- 
mum of 18,000 and a maximum of 20,000 tons of tin and tin in con- 
centrates to the United States by February 28, 1953. The price was 
set at a level equivalent to that in the British contract. 

On the same date a similar agreement at an equivalent price was 
reached with the Belgian Congo for about 8,000 tons of tin and con- 
centrates. In addition, Bolivian tin producers sold the RFC approxi- 
mately 13,000 tons of tin and concentrates at $1.17 per pound 
f. o. b. South American ports during May. 
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To these acquisitions must be added about 23,000 tons of tin that 
the RFC has bought on an export basis since the latter part of Janu- 
ary 1952. These recent purchases represent about 84,000 tons of tin. 
Since current annual requirements run about 53,000 tons, it appears 
likely that additions to our strategic stockpile can shortly be resumed. 

What is even more important, however, is that the United States 
has successfully withstood an assault on its treasury by the Inter- 
national Tin Combine. Commerce has been resumed and prices are 
at levels which approach reasonableness—levels which are a far cry 
from the $2 a pound that followed the outbreak of the Korean war. 

For security reasons, it is impossible to set forth all of the factors 
that enter into a computation of the savings that will result. But it 
can be stated with certainty that our Nation will save at least $500 
million, provided only that we maintain our policy of dealing fairly 
but firmly with foreign producers. 


IX. Conciusions 


The lesson to be drawn from the history of the tin negotiations can 
be stated simply. A fair but firm policy in securing the materials 
critical to our defense effort is not just desirable but essential. What 
is more, such a policy has now been proven workable. 

The importance of this lesson cannot be overestimated. For too 
many vears, the United States has been considered in some quarters 
an “easy mark’—fair game for any economic buccaneer who could 
seize control over one or more of the world’s vital resources. That 
picture was considered an accurate representation not only by the 
creat international combines but by some of our own leading citizens 
who should have known better. 

This myth of American help! essness against restrictive world eco- 
nomic combinations has now been smashed and smashed irrevocably. 
Furthermore, it has been smashed in the face of adverse circumstances 
that could hardly have been made more difficult. 

Our country’s need for tin was great. It was—and still is—almost 
completely dependent for its supphes of the crucial metal upon sources 
controlled by the international tin combine. The combine was deter- 
mined to squeeze the last possible d arop of profit out of the United 
States Treasury regardless of the consequences to our economic 
strength and the economic strength of the free world. 

To attain their goal, the tin producers resorted to every known 
device of pressure and propaganda. They flooded the mails with 
literature, splashed the pages of newspapers with advertisements, pre- 
dicted in dire terms that they would be forced to sell their supplies 
to the Communist enemy. 

Most of our officials refused to yield to the storm. ‘They resisted, 
and their resistance finally carried the day. The tin producers were 
forced to bow to the patriotic determination of our officials to protect 
America’s financial position. 

The savings of $500 million that will result are important. But far 
more important is the principle that has been established. If our 
officials stand by that principle, the savings will be many times $500 
million and American prestige will be assured. 

The conduct of our representatives in the tin matter was excellent. 
They refused to be bluffed. They declined to be diverted from thei 
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purpose by arguments that tin prices should include subsidies for 
tin-producing countries. They insisted that tin buying was an 
ordinary commercial transaction and not a vehicle for foreign-aid 
programs. 

The committee wishes to commend Mr. Jess Larson, Administrator 
of the General Services Administration and the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency; Mr. Harry A. McDonald, present Administrator 
of RFC, and particularly Mr. Stuart Symington, former RFC Admin- 
istrator, who bore the brunt of the battle. 

These men, in cooperation with the legislative branch and other 
executive agencies of the Government, proved that the United States 
had the strength to defeat the international tin combine. It is to be 
hoped that their conduct will be the guiding star for the future. 


X. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That our responsible officials initiate a study to determine the 
best allocation of recently acquired tin supplies among our various 
defense and industrial needs, with particular consideration to be given 
to our tin stockpile. 

2. That officials engaged in procuring raw materials abroad study 
the history of the tin negotiations carefully as a guide to the conduct 
of negotiations for other materials. 

3. That in all future contracts the most-favored-nation clause be 
eliminated. 
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